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Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 


BY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


At  the  dedicatiou  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
Nov.  19, 1863,  President  Lincoln  made  a  brief  address,  which  is 
perhaps  the  finest  ever  delivered  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  has 
become  familiar  to  the  entire  English-speaking  world. — Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia. 

Lincoln's  short  address  at  the  dedication  of  Gettysburg  Ceme- 
tery, Nov.  19, 1863,  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  will  be  read  and  quoted  through  the  centuries  of  the 
future. — Youth's  Encyclopedia. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent*  a  new  nation*, 
conceived  in  Liberty*,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition* that  all  men  are  created*  equal. 

l>fow  we  are  engaged*  in  a  great  civil*  war, 
testing*  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated*,  can  long  endure*.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion*  of  that  field  as 
the  final*  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live*.  It  is  altogether 
fitting*  and  proper*  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense*  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate*,  we  cannot  hallow*  this  ground. 
The  brave*  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled* 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power*  to 
add  or  detract*.    The  wojld  will  little  note*,  nor 
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long  remember*  what  we  say*  here;  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly* 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task*  remaining  before  us, — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased*  devotion*  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion, — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shaU  not  have  died  in  vain,  that 
the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish* 
from  the  earth. 

-►^Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection.-^ 

1.  Before  studying  this  selection  pupUs  should 
read  what  is  said  in  their  histories  and  books  of 
reference  about  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg — location, 
when  fought,  number  of  men  engaged  on  each  side, 
number  wounded  and  killed,  etc. 

2.  Lead  pupils  to  think  and  talk  about  what 
would  be  done  with  those  who  are  slain  in  a  great 
battle.  Make  this  a  topic  of  general  interest,  and 
encourage  pupUs  whose  fathers  were  in  the  war  to 
make  inquiries  at  home  and  give  information  the 
next  day. 

3.  The  Union  soldiers  killed  at  Gettysburg 
were  temporarily  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
afterward  many  of  them  were  taken  to  their  former 
homes ;  others  were  removed  to  the  National  Cem- 
etery. 

NATIONAL    CEMETERY    AT    GETTYSBURG. 

The  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  consists 


of  seventeen  acres  on  the  highest  point  on  Cemetery 
Hill  south  of  Gettysburg.  At  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle it  was  a  rough  and  rocky  field  in  corn,  over 
which  there  was  hard  fighting.  The  Gettysburg 
Cemetery  Company,  organized  and  incorporated  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  soon  after  the  battle  was 
fought,  made  the  cemetery,  and  when  they  com- 
pleted it  they  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States 
Government  on  conditions  that  so  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment keeps  it  in  good  repair,  it  remains  the 
property  of  the  government.  Should  the  govern- 
ment ever  neglect  the  grounds,  they  go  back  to  the 
commonwealth  again. 

The  cemetery  is  semicircvilar  in  shape.  The 
dead  are  buried  in  sections,  which  represent  the 
states  to  which  they  belong.  The  feet  are  laid  to 
the  center  of  the  semicircle  where  the  iNational 
Monument  is  located.  The  IsTational  Monument 
stands  on  the  highest  portion  of  the  ground,  and 
where  the  immortal  Lincoln  made  his  famous  speech 
at  the  dedication  of  the  grounds  on  the  nineteenth 
of  November,  1863,  at  the  time  and  place  when  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  the  orator  of  the  day, 
and  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  would  gladly  give 
his  forty  pages  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  twenty  lines. 

4.  After  knowing  the  history  of  the  battle  and 
the  cemetery,  have  pupils  carefully  study  the  mean- 
ing of  Lincoln's  speech,  word  by  word,  and  sentence 
by  sentence. 

5.  Have  the  speech  re-written,  substituting 
other  words  for  those  marked  with  stars. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin  (now  Larue) 


county,  Kentucky,  Feb.  12,  1809.  His  early  life 
was  spent  in  toU,  hardship,  and  poverty;  but  it  was 
the  independent  poverty  of  the  western  wilderness, 
and  it  made  men  of  those  who  fought  their  way 
out  of  it. 

In  1816  his  parents  moved  to  Spencer  county, 
Indiana,  settling  in  the  forest  near  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Gentryville.  Abraham  worked  with  his 
father  in  clearing  the  new  farm.  When  he  was 
only  eight  years  old  he  had  learned  to  swing  an  ax, 
and  from  that  time  until  he  came  of  age  he  literally 
chopped  and  hewed  his  way  forward  and  upward. 

WhUe  living  here  he  received  about  one  yea  of 
schooling,  which  was  aU  he  ever  had.  He  learned 
1,0  read  from  two  books — the  spelling  book  and  the 
Bible.  He  became  expert  at  figures,  and  the  few 
books  within  his  reach  were  diligently  read.  Among 
them  were  "PUgrim's  Progress,"  "^sop's  Fables," 
and  "Kobinson  Crusoe."  It  is  said  that  he  would 
sit  up  half  the  night  reading  "by  the  blaze  of  the 
logs  his  own  ax  had  split."  He  kept  a  scrap  book 
in  which  he  copied  the  striking  passages  of  what- 
ever he  read. 

In  1825  he  was  employed  at  $6  a  month  to 
manage  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of 
Anderson's  Creek.  He  was  noted  for  his  immense 
strength  and  agility,  and  his  skiU  as  a  wrestler.  He 
was  six  feet  four  inches  high.  In  1830  the  famUy 
moved  to  Illinois,  settling  ten  mUes  west  of  Deca- 
tur. Young  Lincoln  walked  the  entire  distance, 
nearly  two  hundred  mUes,  through  mud  and  water, 
driving  a  four-ox  team.  The  journey  took  fifteen 
days.  When  they  reached  their  destination,  in  what 
was  then  an  almost  unsettled  country,  the  father 
and  son  set  to  work  to  build  the  log-cabin  which 
was  to  be  their  home;  and  when  that  was  finished, 
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the  young  man  split  the  rails  to  fence  in  their  small 
farm,  which,  in  later  years,  gave  him  the  title  of 
"rail-splitter." 

In  1831  he  made  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans  on 
a  flat-boat  which  he  had  helped  to  construct.  The 
sight  of  slaves  in  that  city,  chained,  flogged,  and 
otherwise  maltreated,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  firm 
anti-slavery  convictions  that  controlled  his  future 
life.  Returning  from  his  Mississippi  voyage,  Lin- 
coln settled  at  I^^ew  Salem,  a  village  on  the  Sanga- 
mon, twenty  miles  northwest  of  Springfield,  serving 
successively  as  clerk  in  a  store,  village  postmaster, 
and  surveyor  until  the  year  1834,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  1842,  when  he  declined  fur- 
ther nomination.  During  this  period  he  diligently 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1837 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  became  an  influential  leader  of  the  TVhig 
party,  and  when  the  state  capital  was  changed  from 
Vandalia  to  Springfield  in  1839,  he  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  the  latter  city.  In  1846  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  congress,  his  opponent  being  the  famous 
Methodist  preacher,  Peter  Cartwright.  He  served 
but  one  term,  but  he  filled  the  position  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  the  respect  of  his  f  eUow-members, 
but  did  not  specially  distinguish  himself. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term, 
although  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  a  firm  and  consist- 
ent Whig,  his  professional  duties  were  so  great  that 
he  gave  comparatively  little  attention  to  politics 
until  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in 
1854  reopened  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. Against  his  wish  Lincoln  was  again  elected 
to  the  legislature;  and  the  Whigs  in  that  body  sought 


to  make  him  United  States  senator,  but  finally  join- 
ed in  electing  Lyman  Trumbull,  a  Democratic  op- 
ponent of  the  JSTebraska  bill. 

In  the  ISTational  Republican  convention  of  1856 
Lincoln's  name  was  presented  by  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation for  the  vice-presidency,  and  he  received  110 
votes  against  259  for  William  L.  Dayton.  In  1858 
occurred  the  famous  campaign  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  for  the  United  States  senate.  Early 
in  the  summer  the  Republican  state  convention  for- 
mally placed  Lincoln  in  nomination  for  the  position, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  speech  in  which 
occurred  these  memorable  and  prophetic  words:  "In 
my  opinion  this  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shaU  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  'A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  *>  It  wiU 
become  aU  one  thing  or  aU  the  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as 
well  as  new,  north  as  weU  as  south."  Seven  public 
debates  were  had  between  the  two  candidates,  in  all 
of  which  Lincoln  sustained  himself  with  such  abil- 
ity and  skill  that  his  party  had  a  majority  of  over 
4,000  on  the  popular  vote,  but  the  legislative  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  were  so  arranged  that  Douglas 
had  a  small  majority  in  the  legislature  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  senate.  Lincoln's  speeches  in  the 
canvass,  however,  gave  him  a  national  reputation; 
and  in  1860,  at  the  Republican  national  convention 
in  Chicago,  he  received  the  nomination  c  for  presi- 
dent.*' The  election  was  held  in  JSTovember,  the  pop- 


iilar  vote  standing  as  follows:  Lincoln,  1,866,462, 
Douglas,  1,375,157;  Breckinridge,  847,953;  BeU, 
590,631.  The  electoral  vote  gave  Lincoln  180; 
Douglas,  12;  Breckinridge,  72;  BeU,  30. 

The  secession  movement  began  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  Lincoln  was  elected;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  inauguration,  seven  states  had  passed  ordinances 
of  secession  and  others  seemed  likely  to  follow  them. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  peacefully  installed 
into  his  office,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  made 
an  earnest  plea  for  peace  and  union.  Were  leaders 
of  a  rebellion  ever  before  addressed  in  words  like 
these?  "In  yoiir  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civU  war.  The  government  will  not  assaU  you. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy 
the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

During  four  years  of  dreadful  strife,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln discharged  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
of  the  presidency  with  signal  ability  and  faithful- 
ness, and  won  for  himself  not  only  a  triumphant 
re-election  in  1864,  but  also  a  higher  measure  of 
love  and  admiration  than  was  ever  given  to  any 
prince  or  ruler  of  a  nation.  His  greatest  single  act 
was  undoubtedly  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
of  Jan.  1,  1863;  but  throughout  his  administration 
he  manifested  such  a  degree  of  patience,  of  patriot- 
ism, and  of  practical  wisdom  that  he  seemed  like 
one  commissioned  by  the  Most  High. 

April  14th,  1865,  he  was  assassinated  by  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  in  a  Washington  theater,  and  died 
April  15th,  and  amid  the  tears  and  sorrow  of  the 
nation,  his  remains  were  carried  to  Springfield, 
where  a  noble  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory. 
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